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Gru^ig's decision-situation model is proposed as a 
ccBpreheniive framewcik under which various public-relations-related . 
Tneories may be subsuaed. The decision-situation model postulates 
three dijaensidns which ^ taken together^ may predict the course of 
comisuuicaticn behavior: level of involvement^ problem recognition^ 
and i^tructural constraints. Grunig and others draw upon a 
ccorientation model to evaluate traditional public relations 
practices.. As with the decision-'-sit uation models many of the more 
empirical studies of external communication can be incorporated into 
the codrientaticn constructs. Ideally^ the decision-situation model 
and coorientaticn model should work together: the former to prescribe 
the scope and direction of a public relations campaign and the latter 
to evaluate its success. In conclusion^ the decision-situation model 
was found to serve two functions: by identifying these segments of 
the population most likely to benefit from promotional activities^ it 
can improve the efficiency of public relations campaigns and^ by 
providing a general paradigm for future research in external 
ccmcunicaticns^ it represents a first step toward prof essionalization 
of the public relations industry. (Author/iA) 
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INTRODJCTICN 

Research In the field. of public relations can be said to represent 
the pre-paradlgm stage of scierxtific knouledce (Kuhn, 1970). At this 
stage, an assortment of hypotheses and models are proposed that attempt 
to explain the phenomena in question, 'iliese models may arise from 
-several academic disciplines, or they may be limited to vez^ narrow 
^spectsr of the problem. There is, however, no structured * point of 
view' or manner of looking cit things' that is pov/erful enough to ex- 
plain all aspects of the problem and to isolate the researchers as 
members of a distinct academic discipline. 

Once such a theory or paradigm is developed, it provides a start- 
ing point from uhich to generate research designed to support or dis- 
confirm its postulates. 

External organizational communication research has traditionally 
centered around one of three broad areas: bet'jeen an organization and 
its clients, between the organization and the community in which it 
operates, and bet^jeen the various organizations that interact v;ithin 
a comraon environment. Researchers from several academic disciplines, 
most notably sociologists and management theorists, have proposed myriad 
theories concerning each of those areas of external organizational com- 
munication. 

There are social psychological descriptions of organizational, 
client, and environmental characteristics and their influence upon 
each other. There are classifications of organizational 'types' based 
on profit or nonprofit orientation, functions, orientation toward the 
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client, or degree of environmental Interaction. There are flow charts 
and diagrams that delineate the interactions ihat may take place between 
the organization and its environments 

Much of the research reported in this paper was done by sociologists, 
in efforts to explain various foxrms of organizational relationships and 
communication. External organizes tional communication, i.e., between 
the organization and the relevant aspects of its environment, is essen- 
tially the province of the public relations practitioner. An integrated 
body of knovjledge concerning external organizational communication would 
be of great benefit to the practitioner in his x/ork. 

'rhis paper proposes Grunig^s (1975) decision^situation theory of 
communication as a common thread integrating the many approaches that 
have been taken in the study of public relations. Grunig's adaptation 
ol McLeod and Chaffee's model of coorientation (1973/^ will be invoked 
to empirically evaluate these approaches. Finally, i.n ) specific example 
of public relations practice, the coorientation model wxIX be used to 
evaluate the function of a middleman* or third pnrty in external organ- 
iza t iona 1 coamiunica t ion. 
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The decision-situation nodel is a theory that Girunig (1975: 103-112) 
has developed to predict comaunica tion activity betxjeen systems, whether 
individuals or orgr^niza tions. Grunig hypothesizes t\7o dimensions to his 
decision-situation model: individual and structural. The individual 
aspect is the degree of problem- recognition; the structural aspect refers 
to che existence of constraints that limit the system's alternatives 
(Grunig, 1975: 105). The interaction of these dimensions produces the 
following configuration: 

PROBLEli: RECOGNITION 

Yes ; No 

No Problem solving Pvoutine habit 

i : 

^ \ : : : 

^ Yes ^ Constrained behavior Fatalistic behavior 

1 V 

The labels inside the. boxes refer to the type of system characterized 

by that particular interaction betxjeen the dimensions: 

(1) The problem- solving* system recognizes the problem and has no' 

constraints.' Therefore, this type of system should seek information to 

facilitate the choice betvjeen the various altematl^s open to it. Such 

system would be mo.^t likely to engage in diachronic (information- 
al 

seeking) comntunica tion. 

For example, Melcher and Adamek (1973) conclude from their study 
of 300 health and welfare agencies that *'those organizations with the 
grentest abundance of elements are most likely to engage in cooperative 
exchange relationships' (1973: 213). Their lack of constraints, along 
x^rith their similarity of funccion (problem recognition), encourages them 
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to work together to achieve a consaon goal* Such cooperative arrange- 
ments would seem to be highly dl'achronic in nature. 

(2) 'Ae r outine habit system also has no constraints; however, it . 
does not recognize that a problem exists* For example^ Janowitz, Urlght 
and Delany (1S82), in their study of govemmesiC agencies in a metropoli- 
tan cooHnunity, found that "to some degree, the essential services of 
government are accepted simply because there is no alternative or be- 
cause the public sees no possibility of altem^acives" (1962: 278) • 

Any diachronic communication engaged in by a routine habit system 
is geared toward reinforcing its h ibltuai behavior* 

(3) A system with constrained behavior recognizes the problem but 
also faces constraints. It will only engage in diachronic communication 
up to the point where the system becomes axrare of its constraints* 

(4) A fatalistic system does not recognize a problem and also faces 
constraints. Such a system is an extreme form of environmental control 
(Grunig, 1975: 108-110) • 

Grunig applies this model to external communication in his study 
of Giant Food's consumer information program in a graduate seminar in 
corporate communication (1975: 119-123). He used n Q-factor analysis 
to identify which sectors of the public were most likely to benefit 
from increased communication* Gnmig v/as able to isolate the ''middle- 
class' respondents as the most 'problem-solving*' public, since they 
recognized a problem (saving money) and faced the ^fewest constraints 
in terms of time and transportation. The * lower class*' public fell in 
the routine hi?bit category^ v/hile ''prof essionals'^ fell somewhere between 
fatalistic and constrained behavior. 
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Another exanple of Grunig's empirical application of decision-situar 
tion theory is his study of public relations functions in various organi- 
zations (1975: 125-131) , ITie organizations in this study factored into 
problem- solving and fatalistic types and, as expected, public relations 
departments in problem- solving organizations were more likely to participate 
in diachronic communication than were fatalistic organizations. 

Grunig has since added a third dimension to his decision-situation 
model: c'egree of involvement (class lecture, September 11, 1975). He 
suggests that the above configuration of system ^'types'* is most applicable 
where the system is highly involved in the situation. A system is more 
likely to engage in communication activity vThen there is a high degree of 
involvement. 

Grunig has utilized his decision-situation model to predict' the like- 
lihood of communication between any two systemstg whether between two indi- 
viduals, two organizations, or an organization and its public. He. hypo- 
thesizes that ''groups or individuals would be expected to communicate most 
with one another whea they feel that a problem exists, perceive it in 
roughly the same way, and recognize approximately the same alternatives 
ar. feasible* (1972: 3-9). 

There have been many studies pointing to the value of i^imilar problem 
perception in facilitating cotmnunicative behavior. One of the more popular 
concepts concerning interorg^^nizational communication Involves the t^nbunt 
of doma in consensus that exis^/S among the various organizations in a com- 
munity. t::-^iin consensus is a major determinant of Levine and I^ite's 
(1951) exchange theory of Interorganizational communication, and' refers to 
the extent to t/f^ich several orj^^nizations' goals and functions overlap or 
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complement each other. In terms of decision-situation theory, domain con- 
sensus corresponds to problems that are siailar or shared among the various 
systems, 

Levine and IJhite (1961: 599) hypothesize that 'domain consensus is a 
prerequisite to exchange,' and that similarity or complementarity of organ- 
izational functions can predict the amount of interaction between organiza- 
tions. 

Melcher and Adamek (1973: 212) note that exchange theory is limited to 
cooperative activities and ^^mend it: ' a lack of domain consensus may lead 
to competition or conflict,' Similarly, Aiken and Hage (1960: 916) suggest 
that -the probability of conflict is reduced and cooperation facilitated* 
•in arrangenents betx/een organizations xrith complementary resources; And 
Uarren et al, (1973: 152), in their study of community decision organiza- 
tions, found that ''the closer the interest' field of two or more organizations 
the more frequent would be their interaction.'' 

Along the same vein,. Guetzkow speculates that the degree of overlapping 

(or identical) activities, as opposed to complementarity of functions (be- 

tv/een highly specialized organizations) determine VThether interorganizatiT)nal 

communication will be cooperative or competitive (1966: 31): 

Conjectures on Frequency of Occurrences 
of Relations Among Organizations 

Largely Mixture of Coopera- Largely 



Cooperative tion and Competition 


Competitive 


Largely identical 1 

activities ' Seldom 


Seldom 


Often 


Highiy specialized 1 
and differentiated ! Ofiien 
activities • 


1 

i 

Host often ! 

1 


Seldom 
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Lefton and Rosengren's (1368) theory of lateralrlty c>nd longitudinality 

- is an example of how orjanizations with similar, problem perceptions toward 

.1 

their clients have certain striictural similarities -on various levels of ex- 
ternal communication. Later^^liuy represents the extent of an organization's 
interest in the client as a person, hou much of the client's life is per- 
ceived as important. Lotigitudinality, on the other hand, is the time span 
over which the organization-client relationships extends. Bejow is a table 
which describes where different types of hoGoitois pjace along these dimen- 
sions (1966: 806): 

B iographical I^^terest 

Empirical Example s Lateral Longi t udinal 

1. Acute general hospital • . - 

2- Tuberculosis hospital, 

rehabilitation center - v 

3. Short-term psychiatric hospital 

4. Long-term therapeutic hospital, 

nursing home v -Jv 

On the level of organization-client communication, the author.s predict 
that organizations high in laterality will require their clients to confom 
to the organization's rules, x;hereas organizations high on longitudinality 
emphasize their clients' com mitment to| the organization's ideology (1966:007) 
Orientations 

Toiy^rd Clients Compliance Problems 



L ater al Lonf^itud inal Conformity ' Commi tment 

No No 
V * Yes . Yes 

No Yes 
-:- - Yes No 



(..his point v;ill be discussed further in a later secti'^n on involvement.) 

The authors also su.^gest .that modes of interorganizational collaboration 
are related to the organizations' problem orientation, toward their clients. 



\:hey divide such collal^oraxions into foraal vs. informal, and the subject . 
matter into adbinistifritivc (financial) vs. operational (facilities). The 
treble bGloT/ illustrates the authors* prjedictionc (1565: 80G) : 

liodes o£ Intcrorf^a'faisational Collaboration 

Crientatior.G 

rCpyrprdClieujzz iPIBpJL jRi£^^JL 

lateral L°J^Il^.-H!^Jj^.^ /l^F^^.?. LP5,^^*. Admin^ ILP^^. 

. - llo No Yes Yes 

-: ' . Yes Yes No Mo 

Yes No. No ^ Yes ^ 

No Ye s Ye s No 

'>.^iompson r. j. ilcEv/en (1S5C) cugGf^st that T/hen outsiders* (i*e., the 
public or other or3ani3ations) are coopted at the point \7here an orgianisa- 
tion ic atteapting to define the problems .:acin2 it, these outsiders x/ill J. 
have raaxinun f:ontrol ovGr an or^ani :2a tion ' s activities. "-Tiey define public 
r<ilations as an or^anizat ional toal for educating the public to share i^is 
problem i^erceptions. ("Jhis is strictly synchronic coununication activity, 
the traditional vieu of oubiic relations.) — 

Didxrell (1£70) states that the relai-ionbhip bet\7een a professional and • 
hie client depends on the siui?.arity of their perceptions of the profession* 
cil mandate. In cases where tho clients are unable to properly evaluate the 
professionals' problem orientation (as in hospital administration), Perrovj 
(1901) suggests that the professionals must turn to indirect indexes of 
quality and prestige. Examples of such indexes a'-e publicizing the * hotel- 
lihe* atmosphere and sophisticated facilities of the hospital. Similarly, 
V'arren's (1567) study of com».iunity decision organizations r^hovred that an . 
organization t/ill reorder its valrvfi priorities in :erms of the community's 
perception of the various ;/roblem&i. especially \;hen the organization's finan- 
cial survival depends on allocation of public funds. 
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And in yet another application o£ Gminig's problem recogniS:ion dimen- 
sion, -Etzioni "^(1958) rationalizes the communication gap befi:ween a bureaucrat 
and his client as resulting from the bureaucrat^ s organization-orientation 
taking priority over his customer-orientation. Katz and Danet (1973) offer 
another explanation for this discrepancy: the bureaucrat and the clients 
have different perspectives and definitions of each other's role. Both of 
these hypotheses explain a communie:>tioh gap- resulting from dissimilar prob- 
lem or?.i:nvations, 

' The 5econd dimension of Grunig's decision-situation model is the exist- 
ence of. constraints, Grunig predicts that systems facing similar constraints 
and alternatives are more likely to communicate (Grunig^, 1972). ^ Again, 
this theory seems to subsume the conclusions of many other researchers. 

Blau's (1960) study of. caseworker-client relationships in a social 
welfare agency illustrates the effect of bureaucratic constraints on its 
members. He found that 

the agency's emphasis on ^ollov7ing procedures^ 
and... the requirement to investigate closely esch 
recipient's eligibility, made it impossible for 
'(the workers) to provide the kind of case-work i 
service which vzould benefit client's most. (Blau, 
1960: 3^^). ^ ^ - 

However, as the worker gained familiarity x/ith agency rules, Bl^tw observes 
that 'the more'' experienced worker's greater und^' rstanding of procedures 
and better adaptation to them made him less confined by them" (Blau, 1960: 
347). \ ' : ' • • \: 

Similarly, Georgopoulos (1973) notes that members of a hospital are 
constrained by" ' sociotechnical limitations' (1973: 115) and social defini- ^ 
tions of professional-patient roles. Blau and Scott (1962), however, sug- 
gest that a professional i^ less likely to feel constrained by bureaucratic 

1 . . ■■■ ■ • 
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procedures, because his reference ^roup is the profession rather than the 
organization (1962: 74). Another approach views accountability as a social 
constraint imposed specifically upon professionals CJhite, Le vine, and Vliisah 
. 1973^153). ' .'^ ' • ; 

Crganization-client communicatipp is often affected by. constraints on 
the clients' alternatives. ICatz and Danet (1973) cite the voluntariness of 
a client's interaction with a particular, ors&nlzation as an important situa- 
tional factor in organization-client relation?. Eistnstadt (1962) observes 
that *• the greater (the organization's) dependence on its clientele in terms 
of thei^r being able to go .-to a competing agency, the more it will tave to 
develop techniques 'of communication and additional services' to retain its 
clientele^^ (1962: 276).^ ^ ^ 

Thompson combines this factor with organizational constraints placed on 

^ , \ - . ' ■ ■ 

its member- representa tive*? \(e.s. , salesmen, public relations personnel), in 

terms of the rigidity of permissible alternatives available to the brganiza- 
tion member in dealing with clients. The relationship betx^^een these client 
and organizational constraints is, illustrated in the folloxTing figure (Thomp- 
son, 1962: 3A2): ' ' 

Specificity of Organizational Control 



Degree of \' .^^ * 

Non-Hember Discretion ' Member Programmed ^| ilember Heuristic 







Interaction mandatory 


i 

I (clerical) \ II (commercial) . 


Interaction optional 

■ 1 

I 


— \ . - 

III (semi-pro- i IV (professional) 
fessional) ! 



IC/jtz and Danet (1973> deal with a situation in which the client imposes 
constraints directly ilpon the organisation member vath whom he is negotiating 



In this case, the organization member is bal^^ncins the client's pressures 
to grant special favors ngnlnst bureaucratic constraints to follow the rules, 
i'he authors developed this ccpnf iguratlon of the, various alternative outcomes 
(Katz and Danct. 1973: 659): 

PRESSURE ON OFrlCI/J. 





None 




Pressure to 
Grant Favor 


Pressure to 
Discriminate NeJ>ativ-^y 


NELTRAL 


1 '*pure^' bureaucrat- 
; ic encounter 


j 

i 

1 


to the rules 


rcsis ts-adhercs to 
the r:iles 


POSITIVE 


dispenses favors 
>'?t own initiative 


1 
i 
1 

i 

i 

t 

-4— 
t 

! 

1 

i 

1 
1 


acquiesces to prcs^ 
sures-corruption, 
pull- 


ovcrcompensa tc s - 
reaction in opposite 
direction to ' prove* 
resistance to pressure 


IIEGATIVE 

1 


overconfoms to 
rules-* bureaucrat* 
ic personality* 


reacts in opposite 
direction to * prove' | 
resistrocc to pres- 1 
sure i 

1 


acquiesces to pres- 
sure; discrimination 



Levine and lliitc's (IS61) .exchange theory assumes that scarcity of the 
necessary elements of orsanlsational survival Ci.e», clients, labor and 
capital) forces orcanizacions to restrict their functions and Ititeract with 
other organizations facing similar constraints. On the other hand, several 
authorn have observed thac interorsanisatlonal ccllaboration tends to impose 
cxjte constraints on the participating or5an£;:ctions' activities. Indeed, 
Aiken and H.ijf^c (196C) found that ' the greater the number of joint programs 
(in vrhich an cr^'^anization Ir inwlvcd), the rnuore organization/il decision- 
m-ilcinrj Is constrained through obligations, coroitnents, or contracts with 
other organizations, rind c!i c j^rertter jthe decree of o rc*^inizatiocial initerde - 
pendence' (19C3: 513*914) (emphasis added). Thus, therr appears to be a 
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cycle of constriints which force collaborr. clon, i/hlch in turn imposes more 
constraints, which again increase organl::ational intcr<'**pendence. 

Guetzkou (1966) observes that often organizations x/ill Impose con- 
straints upon themselves (in the form of proscribing multiple mcoberships 
or stipulating that overlappins members must be non-voting, for example) 
to avoid being caught in such a cycle. 

An eiopirlcal example of hov^ ctiher organizations' constraints impinge 
upon a focal organization is a case study by llanlha and Perrow (1965). A 
local government had established a Youth Commission as a non-action study 
group, composed of representatives from various community organizations 
concerned v:ith youth problems (e.g., school system, YHCA, police force). 
For the first yaar of its existence, the organization uas virtually stymied 
by the various constraints imposed upon it by its component organizations. 
However, continued requests of the Youth Comras/jion for its opinions and 
support from organizations not represented in the Youth Commission, finally 
served to delineate an appropriate * domain' for the new commission above 
and beyond the constraints imposed by the member organizations, 'ihompson 
ond HcEwcn (1950: 29) <^ptly summarize this behavior: Goals appear to grot^ 
out of Interaction, both vrithin the organization and between the organiza- 
tion and Its environment. 

\he third component of Grunig's decision-situation model is degree of 
Involvement, Involvement may prove to be a predisposing factor in communt" 
cation, l,e., ^ystcmr. ^.imt are not hi^jhly involved in some focal aspect of 
their onvironncnt •^rc not lilccly to communicate, re<i;^nrdless of the variables 
of problem re^oi^ltion and constraints- 

1 A 
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Lefton and Rosengren's (1966) analysis of laterality and longitudlnnllty 
(see abcve, pp, 7-8) is one approach to the effect of differing levels of 
Involvement on organization-client interaction* High laterality and hi^^h 
longitudinality are both, indicators of high involvement of the organization 
In Its clients' progress* Parsons (1970: 3) characterizes two similar dimen- 
sions as scope of membership" and '^intensity :>f involvement"* 

Using this construct to explain Xhe authors' predictions corceniing 
client conformity and commitment (see chart, p. 7), high later^il organiza- 
tions (those having high involvement with the client as a person) require 
conlormlty to organization rules because all facets of the client's * life- 
space' must be controlled. On the other hand, high longitudinal organiza- 
tions (those having an extended involvement in the client's life) require 
the client's cocomitment to organizational ideals in order to maintain the 
client's compliance over a long period of time* Organixations that are high 
on bodi "lim^nsions are total Institutions such as nur&ing homes and prisons, 
which represent: ♦'he ultim^^tc degree of organisation-client involveaent* 

Simpson and Gulley (1962) propose a construct similar to that of Lefton 
and Roscngren (1966)* Their dimensions of Involvement are focused-dlffuse 
(depending on the number of goals to which the orgaaization addresses Itself) 
and internal-external (referring to the absence or presence of involvement 
with the community). The authors' illustration of the interaction of these 
two dimensions an they affect organizational centralization, membership in- 
volvement ^^nd internal communication » is as follows (1962: 3AS) : 



Centralization 



Membership 
Involvement 



Internal 
Co&inunication 



Focused internal 
Focused external 
IHffuscd internal 
Diffused external 



High 
Medium 
Medium 
Low 



Low 

Medium 
Medium 
High 



Low 

Medium 
Medium 



High 



Bldwell and Vrceland (1964) classify organizations aa either noninduct- 
ing, in vhich the client deals i/ith the orgonization on a functionally speci- 
fic b^sis and where the level of involvement is therefore low, and the in- 
ducting organizations, ^rtiich are of two subtypes: (1) associational , where 
the interaction is episodic and involvement is fairly low, and (2) communal, 
which represents the to'cnl institution v/lth maximum of client involvement, 

Rosengren (19GA) describes the communication patterns of a mental insti- 
tution, iThich is a total institution whose basic structure has changed from 
custodial to therapeutic. Rosengren observes that the introduction of the 

therapeutic milieu* has involved 'a general flattening of the authority 
system and an opening of communication channels*' (196Ai 73). This process, 
according to Rosengren, has resulted in an ethic of maximum communication' , 
V7hich is the belief that a free flowi,ng and diffuse body of information, 
equally dispersed' (1964: 79) among members of the organisation will maximise 
organizational functionin<>. This incr ■ ^ in communication has also increased 
the level of personal involvement of organization members with their clierts. 

Tills conceptualization nppcars to*be n reversal of Grunig's proposal 
ythat high feivolvement precedes communication activity; hov/cver, the mere 
fnct of thl total institution, as well as the therapeutic ideology, presup- 
pose a falfly high leva! of concern (involvement) in patient progress, which 
may have provided the Initial impetus for the * ethic of maximum communication.* 

Finallyk Blau's (1960) study of caseworkers in a social welfare agency 
is a similar example of organir>ation-client relationships in a situation that 
?alls Just short of a total institution in that the interactions are episodic, 
but very vj.dc in scope and moderately long-lived. This situation illustrates 
?arson*s (1970) notion d£ an * asymmetrical v cciprocal relationship*' because 
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there is much more involvement on the part of organization members than the 
clients. In fact, Blau (1960) observes a reaction he calls 'reality shock'S 
:.hen social workers discover that their clients are lying and cheating in 
order to receive public assistance. This reality shock can be mitigated by 
peer group communication, uhich in turn increases the worker's involvement 
v;ith his clients. vTie tabic belov; indicates the different levels of involve- 
ment for wrlcers of different seniority ^nd degree of pear group integration 



(Blau, 1960: 354): 





Newcomer 


1-3 


years 


Old- 


timer 


Concern: 


integration 


integration 


integration 


'.rorry about cnses 




High 


Low 


High 


Lov 


Hiph 






7. 


% 




7. 


7. 


Often or sometimes.... 


44 


67 


22 


42 


25 


40 




44 


25 


22 


25 


0 


50 




11 


8 


56 


33 


75 


10 




9 


12 


9 


12 


8 


10 



Thus, In this case, high involvement with the client encourages communication 
t/lth the peer group, xjhich allows further involvement uith the client irithout 
reality shock. 

Crunig uses his adaptation of UcLcod and Chaffee's (1973) model of co- 
orientation to empirically demonstrate the existence of shared problem per- 
ceptions and constraints in several studies. Coorientation theory, as ini- 
tially proposed by licLeod and Chaffee (1973), is a useful and powerful tool 
for measuring the effectiveness of all levels of organizational communication 

Coorientation is conceptualized as the simultaneous orientation of t\;o 
or iDore people or groups coward some aspect of their environment. The theo- 
retical model assumes that a person's behavior is a function of his o\m 
cognitive perception of the world, ..his perception of others' orientations 
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to the world, and the actual cognitions and perceptions of others. Communi- 
cation, then, in terms of coorientation theory, is 

the complex interaction between the attitudes and 
expectations that (two systems) bring to contact, 
behavior in the encounter itself, as well as the 
changes or additions, if any» in tHe attitudes 
and expectations of both parties as a result of 
contact. (I'vacz and Danet, 1973: 670) • 

licLeod and Chaffee's (1S73: 484) basic operational model is as follows: 



Person A 

I A's cognitions 
I about X 

t 

Congruency A 
I 

\/ 

T perception of 
' B*s cognitions } 



Person B 




B's cognitions 
about X 



Congruency B 



perception of 
A^s cognition^ 



There are four factors or dimensions involved: 

(1) congruency, the degree of similarity bet^^een the person's own cogni- 
tions and his perception of the other person's cognitions. 

(20^ccuracy, the similarity between one person's cognitions concerning 
the object and the other person's perception of these cognitions. 

(3) agreement, shared cognitions or opinions about the object. 

(4) understanding, shared cognitions or opinions concerning the object's 
attributes that are relevanL to making a final decision or opinion about the 
object* 

lIcGrath (1966) uses a concept similar to coorientaticn in his dcr^i^tp- 
tion of negotiation- Jbotx;cen representatives of two reference groups. HcGr^cth 
lists the various perceptions and attitudes that must be conisidered: 



(1) the participants* o\m attitudes toward the 
issues; (2) their perceptions of their oto refer- 
ence group's attitudes toward the Issues; (3) 
their perceptions of the other participant's 
'".ttliiudes toward the issues; (4) their perceptions 
of the opposing reference group's attitudes toward 
the issues; (5) several derivative cneasures such 
as their perceptions of the degree of disagreement 
between (a) self and other, (b) self and own refer- 
ence group, (c) own and other reference group, and 
(d) other participant and his reference group; and 
(6) their perceptions of oim and other reference 
group attitudes toward one another, over and above 
the specific issues of the negotiation* ClcGrath, 
1966: 13x) 

Using the constructs of the coorientation model to evaluate his decision- 
situation theory, Grunig and Stamm (1973: 20) state that ''high levels of con- 
gruency, accuracy, understanding, and agreement could be predicted to occur 
most often between systems x/ith similar value orientations anO similar exter- 
nal constraints.** Grunig and other researchers have conducted several studies 
that lend empirical support to his hypotheses. 

In his study bf a community development agency, Grunig (19751-^^23-124) 
found that differences in employee-clienc orientations were related more to 
the person's race than to the organization member's level in the hierarchy, 
'this contradicts Janowitz and Delany's (1957) finding that * the accuracy of 
public employee functional knowledge (i.e., knov/ledge of his client's per- 
spectives toward the agency) is inversely related to the administrative level 
of the public employee in his agency*' (Janowitz and Delany, 1957: 150). 
Grunig and Stanm (1973: 6) note that this apparent discrepancy can be ex- 
plained by the equal dispersion of blacks and whites along the bureaucratic 
hierarchy, thereby * forcing a mixture of conanunication inputs.'* Specifically, 
Grunig's findings were that blacks and whites were only slightly more likely 
CO cofliaunicatc with men^ers of their own"rdcer Bl^^ _ 
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iTere more congruent with the clientele in their 
cognitions of probXomb and perceptions of con- 
straints, and, as the (decision-&itu/ition) modol 
would predict, *lso had toore comnunicatlon con* 
tact with the clientele. Both blacks and whites, 
however, could predict accurately the problem 
orientation of the low-income clientele* (Grunig, 
1975: 124)* 

Another demonstration of the utility of combining the decision-situation 
approach with the coorientation model is Grunig's (1975: 131-132) study of 
groups having some concern with low-income housing. Factor analysis revealed 
two types of organization: social (or liberal) and i*conomic, which repre- 
sent opposing problem orientations. As decision-situation theory would pre- 
dict, organizations in the ''liberal*' category tended to conmunicate more 
among themselves than with the ' economic'' groups. This rrediction, howevc r, 
did not hold for economic groups* This ould be partially explained by the 
level of involvement each type of group has vTxth its clients (i*e,, low-in- 
come families). Tlie liberal groups are more likely to be working direct'y 
with their clientele and often act ns intervcnors between th<iir clients and 
the other interest group© via the media (Grunig, 1972). iliis increased in- 
volvement is associated with more communication, which in turn should lead 
to increased accuracy, congruency and understanding. Coorientationnl analy- 
sis of the three groups suppQrted Grunig's hypothesis, i.e., the economic 
groups scored much lower than the liberals on all three dimensions. How- 
ever, both typologies cooriented much better \rith suburbanites, probably 
because most members of either typology share * suburbanites'' as a reference 
group. 

Many authors suggest the usefulness of intermediaries (third parties 
or change agents) in facilitating communication between an organization and 
its clients, the community, and other organizations. These studies occa- 
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slonally Include empirical evidence to support their hypotheses. After a 
review of the literature concerning this particular mode of external organi- 
zational comii^jnication, a few coorientational studies will demonstrate how 
the v^lue of "taddlemen'' can be empirically analyzed* 

Litwak and Meyer (1966) list several different forms of intermediary 
change agents: detached experts (see Perrow's (1961) ''validating groups"), 
opinion leaders, voluntary associations (e,g., the PTA), overlapping member- 
ships, and mass media. They hypothesize that the principle of communication 
involved between the organization and its publics id.ll determine the most 
approprvLate form of change agent to utilize. The authors suggest four prin- 
ciples of communication: - ' 

(1) I nitiative must be taken by the organization when the social dis- 

\ - , . . 

tance between the organization and its public is great. In such a situation 

the authors would recommend the use of detached experts, 

(2) Intensity of the commimication is important wh^n the organization 
is aii:fxnpttng to relate to resistant publics. In this case opinion leaders 
may be more effective, 

(3) \nien the message involves an area of focused expertise, close con- 
tact between the organization and its clients is necessary. Voluntary asso- 
ciations and detached experts can provide more direct communication, 

(4) Mhen maximum coverage is desired, the mass media and overlapping 
memberships are the most ubiquitous change agents* See the table below for 

a capsule analysis of the relative effectiveness of the various change agents 
(Litwak and Meyer, 1966: 45): 
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Principles of comm uni'cation 



Coordinating 
Mechanisms 



I>3t ached expert 
Opinion leader 
Settlement house 
VoluntaxTT ass'ns 
Common messenger 
Mass media 
Fcrmal authority 
Delegated function 



Initiativ e 

highest 

moderate 

mod. to low 

lowest 

moderate 

mod. to low 

high 

high to low 



Inte nsity 



high 

highest 

high 

moderate 
low 

lowest 
mod. to lov^ 
high to lou 



Focused 
Expe rtise 



highest 

low 

high 

moderate 
lowest 
lowest 
high to low 
high to low 



Coverage 



lowest - 
moderate 
moderate 
high 
high 
highest 
high to low 
high to low 



Several authors emphasize the value of overlapping memberahin, where the in- 
dividual belonging to both of the interacting systems becomei> the agent of 
change. On the organization-client or organize tion-jJublic level, this may 
take the form of "cooptation'' of a representative of the clientele into the 
organization's decision-making process. Voluntary citizen groups may also 
coopt organization representatives in an attempt to induce diachronic commu- 
nication. 

Cooptation of a client-representiative by an organization is used xAx^m 
the orgar/ization requires the clients' cooperation; see, for example, the 

' introduction 0^ ^'patients' advocates'* in hospitals (Georgopoulos, 1973). In 
other circumstances, a feeling of distrust between an organization and its 
ptiblics may result in cooptation, as in the creation of a student position 
on the Board of Regents (Bidwell, 1970). 

Thompson and McEwen (1958) note th3t cooptation of a client-representa- 
tive gives "'outsiders' a better chance to introduce new ideas. According to 
Etzioni (1958: 261), however, **cooptation is more often applied in communi- 
cation from those in control to the clients than the other way around," 

thereby_c_rjeatin^^ 



does not exist. 
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Membership of organization members in community organizations is prob-^ 
ably a better indicator of true diachronic activity on the part of the organ- 
ization. Janowitz and Delany (1957) found that organization executive who 
participated in various voluntary commuftity associations .have more substan- 
tive knov/ledge of the public's op'inions in general. The results of Saunders'' 
(1960) study of: hospital-community relations showed that administrators of 
highly-rated hospitals were members and officers of more professional and 
coninunity organizations than administrators of low-rated hospitals (Saunders, 
1960: 231): 

Organizations 
Professional Community 





High- 


Low- 


High- 


Lov;- 




rated 


rated 


rated 


rated 


Memberships per administrator 


3.2 


2.5 


3.2 


2.1 


Offices per administrator 


2.3 


0.3 


3.3 


1.1 


Median number of memberships 










-per administrator 


2.0 


2.0 


3.0 


2.0 


Median number of offices per 










administrator 


1.5 


0.0 


3.0 


1.0 


Administrators holding no office: 










Number 


3 ■ 


10 


2 


5 


Percent 


25 


91 


17 


45 



On the interorganizational level, pverlapfing membership may take the 
form of interlocking directorates or ''supraorganizations'*, composed of repre- 
sentatives of various organizations facing similar problems. Litwak and 
Hylton (1962) hypothesize that organizations use such '•supraorganizations'* 
as a means of interorganizational communication in which they can ensure 
their own .autonomy while permitting a unified effort in limited areas of 
mutual concern. Clark. (1965: 233) sees such patterns as ''a^ way of concerting 
action rA^ithout- bureaucracy 4^^^ — Thompsorv-and-^cEwen--(195S-r-23)-^efer to-^hls^ ~ 
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type of organizational 'coalition as 'the ultimate form of ^environmental 
control by organizations, while Guetzkow (1966) notes that such supraorg- 
anizational processes may become institutionalized, as in government regula- 
tory agencies, trade or professional associations, or permanent task forces* 
Often an organization v/ill create a "customer relations'' department in 
v/hich the organization member .adopts a boundary role to mediate be^tween the 
organization and .its clients. Such positions serve to increase organiza- 
tional permeability (Guetzkov;, 1966: 19), and persons occupying these, posi- 
tions become continual arbitrators (Blau and Scott, 1962). Katz and Danct 
(1973) note that the creation of an 'ombudsman* role in local governments 

is a good indication of progiess toward increased citizen control* The om- 

I 

budsman is an institutionalized middleman or ^'change agent", .''independent of 
both the bureaucratic hierarchy and., of the political machinery of govern-' 
ment' (K^tz and Dr.net, 1973: 696). 

Several coorientational studies have been done that illustrate the 
value of intermediaries. Cn an operational level, accuracy, and to a lesser 
extent agreement and understanding, are the best indicators of cotununicatio-a 
effectiveness - 

In terms of accuracy, it two persons perceive one another's appraisal 
of an object more similarly than before, it can usually be assumed they have 
coranunicated** (Itesse, 1975: 2)* The more communication that occurs between 
two systems should lead to an increase in accuracy. Thus, Janowitz and 
Delany (1957) conclude from their study of goverrunent agencies that frequen- 
cy of contacts with mass clientele increases accuracy of functional knowledge 
whereas frequency of contacts with voluntary associations increases substan- 

tJLVe knowledge^ _ : r-r-^^^— - . , — .—rr— 
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Guetzkow (1966: 24) summarizes the effecu of communication on understand- 
ing: 

other things being equal, it would seem that the 
greater the frequency of interaction, the greater 
will be the degree of\ institutionalization of the 
relations among organizations. 

A similar example of hox; increased communication can improve understand^ 
ing is Kadushin's (1%2: 520) observstion that ''a high degree of .interaction 
between client and professional makes it more likely that clients \d.ll both 
know and internalize the norms of the professional reU ionship.*' 

And agreement, finally, most often indicates that persuasion has oc- 
curred (Pearq^ and Stanaa, 1573) • 

McLi^d and fchaffee (1S73: 491) speculate that intrap efsonal orientations 

are important to .the actual initiation of communication: 

This implies that various forms of congruency — 
^ i.e., the perceptions of a social situation held 

by the individual, in it — may very well determine 
^ the amount and forms of communication that occur 

bet^'/een persons. . ^ 

And, in fact. Stark (1959: 102) found in her study of social caseworkers that 
the very first responses of the caseworker to his client tend to determine the 
extent of communication. 

One example using a coorientational approach is a study by Bowes and 
Stamm (1975) comparing the opinions of the general public, cbnmunity leaders, 
and govetumemt agencies concerning a proposed plan of water management and 
industrial development in a small town in North Dakota. The three groups 
involved were given questionnaires measuring their ovm opinions and also iden- 
tical questionnaires on which they were to predict the opinion© of the other 
two groups. After the scores on the various questionnaires were correlated, 
the results represented the amount of accuracy and agreement between the 
groijps involved. ' 



The authors expected that r.he ccamunity leaders,* ae on intermediary 
group between the pubiic anid the government ajency^ would have the highest 
level of accuracy with the other groups. However, the results shov/ed that 
although community leaders thought they knev; iThere the'agencies stood, objec 
tive measures- of accuracy proved othert/ise. In general, the authors found 
that. '*there exists more agreement among groups in the information system 
than the groups themselves perceive*' (Bowes and Stamm, 1975: 30), and that 
this discrepancy was greatest for the public's assessment of agency opinion. 

Apparently, the community leaders were of little help in improving 
i&gency-publ^ic accuracy. It seems that the most relevant public relations 
goal for the government agencies would be to convince the public that they 
do, in fact, agree as to the'purposes and functions of the proposed project. 

In Grunig'G (1972) study of groups concerned with low- income housing in 
an affluent suburban cotftmunity (see above, 13), he found tha^ * liberals- 
groups played the intermediary role between the poor md the other groups. 
Coorientational evaluation showed that liberal groups have more direct com- 
munication with the poor, and thus higher ongruehcy, accuracy and under- 
standing. However, there was no indicv Ion that groups on the other side 
(i.e., economic interests and suburbanites) were any more knowledgeable 
about the opinions of the lovT-income groups as 6 result of the liberal ^ 
groups' "intermediary activities. 

Grunig and Starm (1973: 2) conclude that 'Wst researchers have paid 
too little attention to the organization the change ajgent represents'' (see 
discussion above of HcGrath's (1966) conceptualization, p. 17). Tliey also 
r.ote that ''change agentfj must be capable of dipchronlc communication rather 
than pimply synchronic communication' (Grunig and Stamm, 1973: 7)* This ^ 



supports Etziont's attach on efforts by organizations to coopt client-menibers 
ivxto their decision -rnakLig process (see above, p. 20). 

The value of diachronic conanunication is emphasized in a coorientational 
^ study of coimunication between state senators and their constituents (Hesse, 
1975). Hesse defines synchronic cotrmuni cation as information output and 
diachronic communication as ' listening* activities. He found that diachronic 
communication showed the greatest relationship to accuracy, congruency and 
agreement. ''Senators uho were measured as being highly accurateengaged in 
high amounts of 'listening/ communication activity*' (1975: 19). Hesc^ sug- 
gests that legislators vrfio engage in a great deal of ' syiuch ironic' communi- 
cation behavior of 'information output' are seeking agreement and cotigruency, 
but not accuracy (1S75: 13). A politician v7ho is interested in correctly 
perceiving his constituents* opinions (accuracy) is, presumably a better 
* representative' of his district. Indeed, Hesse concludes that ''successful 
impleraentation of 'listening' cormminica tion behavior seems to result in 
ccr.atorlal 'success'-* (Hesse, 1975: 23). 

Tcrreberry (1963: 512) corroborates Hesse's conclusion: Conmunicatlon 
channels cO« - .informatioiyoroducing and distributing agencies would be ex- 
pected to increase long-run viability (of an organization in its environ- 
lacnt).' Jnnowitz, 'right and Delany (1962: 278) note that effective public 
relations programs should result from "analyzing administrative behavior 
from the point of vieu of public perspectives — from the external standpoint.** 
HoT;ever, Gawthrop (1973) speculates that an organization is not likely to 
engnge in diachronic coramunication \f it feels that it can co^jC with envlr- 
oj^ental changes. , ^ 
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CO NCLUSION 

In this paper, a variety of theories and constructs .concerning external 
organizational coamunication have been incorporated into Grunig's decision- 
situation theory. The virtues of the coorientational model as a tool for 
measuring the effects of comniunicatit)n have been outlined in support of 
diachronic communication patterns for change agents or mediators. 

The value of the decision-situation theory for public relations prac- 
titioners is tuo-fold. First, it caa he^ them locate and identify "publics'* 
that are most likely to seek and benefit from public relations activities, 
yhis approach eliminates the v/asteful procedures of mass coverage in hopes 
of reaching a few. Using the coorientational oodel, the public relations 
practitioner can isolate areas of confusion or misunderstanding between the 
organization and its publics, thereby cnsibling him to focus his public rela- 
tions program on these important issues. The diachronic communication pat- 
tern appears promising for facilitating external organizational communica- 
tion; it actually constitutes an "about-face'' from traditional persuasive 
public relations practices. 

The second virtue of the decision-situation theory lies in its ability 
to incorporate diverse theories of external organizational communication into 
a single conceptual framework that is easily operati^onalized. Any empirical 
support resulting from testing of this model should serve to unite public 
relations researchers within a single frame of reference « The acceptance 
of a general paradigm of external organizational communication which, in 
turn, generates rese^jrch comprising an integrated, specialized body of know- 
ledge, is the first step toward the professionaliz2tion of tjublic relations 
practitioners. 
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